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MEMOIR OF WILLIAM PEARMAN. 


— 


Little though I be. 
Tom Thumb. 


He is as is the eagle in the dove cote, 

Aud yet much more thau dove amongst the eaglets ; 

Nature has warr’d with him, and he has won 

Her favours from her by a tedious toil. 

Trust me, he is of more note than at a glance 

The eye might count him.—Pray, observe him, Sir. 
Old Play. 


— 


Tue subject of this article was born at Manchester, in the 
year 1792, of pvor but respectable parents; and, after a 
few years of irregular scholarship, resolved to ‘‘ trust the 
ivconstant main,’’ and entered his Majesty’s service, be- 
fore the mast, in the royal navy. Perhaps there is no one 
statiou of existence in which a human being can be placed, 
where he will learn a lesson of humility and submission, 
so bitter as in that of a cabiu-boy. Associated with men 
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whose habitual hardihood renders them regardless of the 
feelings of others, and whose greatest characteristic & 
brutality, the friendless boy is buffeted till he becomes 
stubborn and insensible to any thing but coercion, whilst 
it imprints in his own bosom a love of tyranny and oppres- 
sion. Our hero’s situation whilst on board was some- 
what ameliorated by an admiration of his talent; the 
roughest tar would listen with pleasure to the songs of the 
sailor boy, and thus the exertions of his glottis occasion- 
ally averted inflictions from his shoulders. 

If Mr. PEaRMAN be not the only actor of the present 
day that has served his country in time of war, he is at 
least the only one, we can call to mind, who bears about 
the wages of heroism and service—a wound. Our readers 
have doubtless noticed a slight lameness, which renders 
this gentleman’s stage walk rather peculiar. The theatrie 
cal critic will forgive this defect in the actor, when he re- 
flects that he got it when fighting for his country at the 
bombardment of Copenhagen. It was a ball wound in the 
leg, and he narrowly escaped the disagreeable ceremony 
of amputation. 

Disabled fer future and pensioned for past services, our 
hero began to look around him for a more certain and less 
perilous mode of obtaining his daily bread. What induced 
him to turn from the canvas of the fleet to that of the 
theatre, is not perhaps very easy to discover ; but it is well 
known that vur tars have all a penchant for theatricals, 
which, in long voyages, is frequentiy indulged ; and thus, 
we presume, oui hero imbibed his notions of O. P. and 
P.S. Service on the “ fickle ocean,” is not indeed the 


most alluring profession; and when the risk of existence 


is considered, may fairly be deemed the most precarious 








ofall; but, as far as emolument is concerned, it is equalled, 
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it not exceeded in uncertainty, by the line that our hero 
subsequently adopted. 

At Tooting, (Surrey,) Mr. PEARMAN is said to have 
made his first theatrical essay, in the character of Dan, in 
John Bull. Whether this personation was successful or 
not, we will not pretend to decide, but it seems to have 
Leen sufficiently so, to have induced him to continue his 
devotions to the drama. 

When Miss Scott opened the theatre in the Strand, 
now called the Adelphi, and then denominated ‘the Sans 
Pareil, Mr, PEARMAN formed one of the company. His 
voice had brokeu, avd he was not in a state to make his 
vocal exertions valuable; he was therefore sent on in 
a variety of parts, though in none of importance; and 
his figure being peculiarly petite, of course operated against 
his preferment in many pieces. 

Mr. PEARMAN now joined Macready’s company at New- 
castle on the score of utility, and ran the gauntlet of the 
drama under that dogmatic blusterer. The death of our 
hero’s father called him from his dramatic pursuits for 
some time, but lie at length returned to them, and was 
engaged by Charles Dibdin, for Sadler’s Wells. His voice 
now again assumed a decided character; it had settled 
into a low tenor, and he was usually employed to enter- 
tain the auditors with a song between the pieces. One 
ditty, the title of which we forget, but two lines of which 
ran thus— 


**T call’d § Jack’s alive,’ and we footed away, 
And pardon I ask’d of Miss Polly.” 


as well as some other nautical effusions of Dibdin’s muse, 
obtained some celebrity from Mr. PEARMAN’S exertions. 
Powder Monkey Peter, Bound’ Prentice to a Waterman, 
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&c. &c. made him a stock favourite with the pit and gal- 
leries ; and, as there was always a neatness in his style, 
he never so far 


“« O’erstepped the modesty of nature,” 


as to offend the inhabitants of the politer regions. 

The voice of our hero was rapidly improving; he had 
gained some useful knowledge from various persons at 
the Islington theatre; and, being indefatigable in his ex- 
ertions, every day evinced greater proofs of the improve- 
ment of his tones. After the recess at the last named 
theatre, he obtained an engagement from Mr. Trotter, 
and appeared at Worthing as a singer. With this manager, 
however, he could not agree; a circumstance which greatly 
surprises us, as we deemed he who could endure such a 
creature as Macready, could make himself contented any 
where. However, certain it is, Messrs. Trotter and Pear- 
MAN parted, and that too on no very friendly terms. At 
this period, Mr. PEARMAN was first introduced to Mr. 
Addison, a gentleman whose science and taste is indispu- 
table, and whose compozitions, of which he has produced 
many more than bear his name,* stamp him as an accom- 
plished musician. To the tuition of Mr. Addison, our 
hero is much indebted; and, under that gentleman’s aus- 
pices, and from his recommendation, Mr. PEARMAN once 
more joined Macready’s company, but in the more elevated 
station of leading vocalist. 

At Newcastle he obtained many friends, and was 


* We would be more explicit here, but must not at 
present. Some of our readers will understand us per- 
fectly ; perhaps the composer of the music of Blue Beard 
and The Peasant Boy, can devise our meaniug. 
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MEMOIR OF MR. PEARMAN. 147 
warmly recommended to the Bath managers, by whom he 
was shortly afterwards engaged. At that city, and at 
Bristol, he performed with increasing reputation and 
effect. At the Bath concerts, conducted by Mr. Ashe, he 
also appeared, an honour not commonly conferred on 
provincial vocalists. 

To be ushered from Bath to London, is as natural in 
theatricals, as the appearance of cheese after dinner is in 
gastronomy. 

At the close of the English Opera season, in 1816, it 
will be remembered, the managers of the winter theatres, 
with that spirit of monopoly which has rendered them so 
often obnoxious to censure, refused permission to any of 
their performers continuing their services to Mr. Arnold ; 
he was induced, therefore, in 1817, to seek a company 
that his despicable rivals could not tyrannize over ; and as 
Mr. PeEarRMAN’s fame had already reached his ears, he 
offered terms, which were immediately accepted, and, on 
the 7th of July, in that year, the Bath favourite made his 
appearance in London, in the arduous character of Or- 
lando, in The Cabinet. All his songs were encored, and 
he instantly became a favourite. 

In addition to Mr. PEaRMAN, Mr. Arnold’s experiment 
gave the town the first proof of the talents of Miss Love, 
now of so much importance at Covent Garden ; Mrs. W. 
S. Chatterley, who afterwards established her reputation 
at the Haymarket; Mrs. J. Wieppert, then Miss Steven- 
son; and Miss Hammersley, now at Covent-Garden, (who 
appeared under her real, though terrible cognomen of 
Buggins.) Well wouldit be for the theatrical community, 
if managers were often induced to make these attempts ; 
Mr. Morris, we are informed, is about filling up an inde- 
peudent company. We are happy to hear it; such actors 
M 3 
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as Salter, Rees, Woulds, Mallinson, Montague, and Wil- = 
liams ; Mrs. M‘Gibbon, Mrs. Saville, Miss Walpole, &c. age 
&c. should be seen in the metropolis il chi 

s* Let us return to our sheep,”’ as the French have it Traut 
Our Parisian recollections are not very brilliant; so we Let | 
prefer plain Euglish to bad French. Mr. PEARMAN per- stead 
formed Apollo, in Midas, Leander, in The Padlock, and Cove 
Captain Macheath, with great eclat ; indeed, his perform- si 
ance of the latter character was the best acting AZaeheath Song 
we ever behelé. Jn the prison scene, he was peculiarly se 
effective ;—the delinquent overawed by the fate he cannot with 
avert, yet endeavouring to assume the appearance of in- ; - 
difference and jocularity, was forcibly depicted; and the ss we 
shake of the hand given to his brother robber on taking | eh 
leave, was worthy of any performer. We would willingly — 
forego a few unmeaning though beautiful cadenzas, for one = 
touch of nature like that. repe 

In the season of 1819, Mr. PEARMAN’s services were aes 
engaged at Drury-lane, but the vocal leviathan, Braham, Fis 
(how powers and person disagree!) swallowed all the high 
effective characters, and our hero was left to the insigni- tows 
ficance of Robert, in The Haunted Tower, and Ferdinand, thar 
(with but one song,) in T’he Castle of Andalusia. ‘ Ge- = 
nius (saith Buskin,) will make its way like a Champagne ra 
cork !’’ and our hero, in the part of Frederick (No Song Go 
no Supper), introduced the beautiful air of Hus she then sult 
fuiled in her truth, with the happiest effect ; but this was sia 
not sufficient to establish his utility in an establishment a 
notorious, we may also say infamous, for engaging and — 
obscuring talent. the 

Our hero still retained his station as first singer at the ssi 
English Opera, and the Covent Garden proprietors re- sit 
sulved to make a trial of his merits; atid, in 1822, he ap- mo 
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peared there as Henry in Fontainbleau, to the thinnest 
house we ever remember shivering in. The character was 
jl chosen, as the principal air is unfitted for his voice. 
Transposition, in some cases, does no injury to a song ; in 
Let Fame sound her trumpet, si 


iging in the key of C, in- 


stead of D, materially mars the effect. He remained at 


? 
I 





Covent Garden, without satisfaction to himself or the ma- 





rs, and elicited little applause, save in the imitative 
song of Ne’er shall I forget the day, in Clari; which was 
composed expressly for him by Bishop, who had heard, 
with delight, our hero’s extraordinary musical imitations 
in the grecn-room. 

Last season, at the Fnglish Opera, the appearance of 
3raham threw Mr. Pearman into the shade; but his per- 
formance of Rodolph, in Der Frieschutz, after that gen- 
tleman’s assumption, has added to his admirers: and his 
repetition of that part at Covent Garden, where he is re- 


engaged, has been attended with increase of estimation. 
Of Mr. PEARMAN’s talents we certainly entertain a very 


high opinion. Nature has vot been liberal in her gifts 





towards him, and he docs more, with little material. 
than many who possess thrice his natural requisites. His 
voice is a tenor uf little compass; E appears to us Mr. 
PEARMAN’s natural point of elevation, and though he uses 
G occasionally, without his falsetto, it is evidently the re- 
sult of effort, and frequently sounds harshly. ‘Though the 
tone of his voice is particularly soft and pleasing, it is by 
no means clear; and it has tie common fault of all voices 
which are formed by the efforts of the student, instead of 
the hand of nature, i.e. a want of fulness; an effect 
somewhat resembling that produced by the voice being 
under some artificial cause of compression; this, which 
most hearers iustantly perceive, we find it very difficult to 
M4 
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define to our readers, aud perhaps the term ‘* smothered 
sound,’’ will best indicate our meaning. His falsetto, 
though extremely sweet, is so deficient in power, as to be 
nearly inaudible; and it is doubtless for this reason he is 
so sparing in the use of it. His method of forcing his na- 
tural tones upwards, strorgly resembles the manner of 
Braham, and, as in that gentleman’s case, often produces 
a reedy unfinished sound, neither agreeable in tone, nor 
absolutely in tune. I[t is rather remarkable that our hero 
has no shake, but it is much more remarkable, that where- 
ever a passage uccurs where that ornament is commonly 
introduced, Mr. PEARMAN should invariably make what is 
termed the preparation for the shake, and then, after rais- 
ing the expectation, quietly conclude with a turn. He 
does this so constantly, that any one would imagine he 
was anxious to convince his auditors of this great defect 
in his singing. A shake, certainly the must beautiful 
ornament in the vocal art, generally attends those who 
are singers by nature, but in made voices, this flexibility 
of the glottis cannot always be attained. Mr. PEARMAN 
is at present studying under an Italian master of eminence 
(as we are credibly informed,) and we look forward to 
his still greater improvement in the art he professes. 

In the adaptations of old comedies and the ‘‘ operettas,” 
produced at the English Opera, Mr. PeEarMAN has ad- 
duced many proofs of his talent as an actor. We would 
particularise his Young Belfield, in The Privateer, Scam- 
per, in The Promissory Note, and Dulcet, in Amateurs 
and Actors; in each of which, his gentlemanly deport- 
ment and easy humour would do honour to some of the 
would-be light comedians that the rival summer theatre 
thinks fit to produce. 


Ju person, Mr. Pearman is considerably below the 
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wniddle size, being about five feet three inches in height ; 
his complexion is sallow ; his hair and eyes dark ; and the 
contour of his countenance decidedly foreign. His figure, 
though small, is extremely well proportioned; and he 
displays so much ingenuity in his deportment, that the 
defect we before alluded to, is not particularly per- 
ceivable. 

Of the private life of performers we have pledged our- 
selves to speak ; aud though encountering great contra- 
riety of opinions, we continue to do so. The biography 
of every being should contain a view of him in all situa- 
tions, and we are at a loss to guess a reason why that ex- 
emption should be awarded to a performer, that has never 
been extended to a general, a monarch, or a minister. 
We do not make this preface, because we have any pecu- 
liar delinquency to record, but because the little we have 
to notice, is entirely of a private nature. Mr. PEARMAN 
is a bon vivant, and his extravagance has more than ouce 
placed him in the situation he alludes to in his character 
of Orlando, 


“<The bird in yonder cage confined ;” 


and, whatever fashion may think of this sort of conduct, 
we know the opinion honesty entertains respecting it. If the 
means of any man do not enable him to suppoyt a vehicle, 
he should not obtain it at the expense of acreditor; and 
though, in his public capacity, a performer can seldom 
elude the law, yet whatever retribution, either of body or 
purse, he may ultimately make, the first error is inexcusa- 
ble. It is the curse of the tribe to pant after luxuries that 
their station in society does not entitle them to enjoy. Mr. 
PEARMAN is but a minor instance of this folly or vice. We 
know two performers, who have each enjoyed larve sala- 
M5 
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} 


ries, but who have twice av: 





led themselves of the very 
injurious act for the relief of insolvent debtors. 

Mr. PEARMAN married, some years since, the daughter 
of a smal] inn-keeper. ‘The temper of our hero is not 
exactly of a nature to render the marriage state happy; 
and he who has been the victim of tyranny in his youth, 
too frequently becomes a tyrant in his turn.  Incleden 


and PEARMAN were both at se@ in a ca in which 





they had much to endure, and we believe they both proved 
indifferent husbauds. It is not our wish to aggravate the 
offeaces of any man, or magnify the errors of thoughtless- 
ness into the systematic emanations of vice ; but we weuld 
hint to the theatrical world, that the husband who is en- 
joying popular applause abroad, should endeavour to ren- 
der his partner’s life happy at home; and not so far ex- 
haust his good humour in public, as to bring only spleen 
and severity into his domestic circle. 

In speaking of an offence common to many members of 
the profession, we do not individualise our herve as a pecu- 
liar instance ; but we uee him as the medium by which 
we give this gentle hint to the theatrical world, that we 
shall not calmly look over the little peccadilloes that we 
have invariably the means of accurately ascertaining. 

If Mr. PEARMAN continues his assiduity in his profes- 
sion, he will assuredly fill the foremost rank, when a few 
years nore have robbed us of our present unrivalled fe- 
vourite. 
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&e. &c. 


THE SHANDEAN SOCIETY AND HENDERSOW®. 


Part of the plan of this club, who met at a house in 
Maiden-lane once a week, was, to substitute some toast, in 
the place of a health to the political idol of the day, or the 
premier of the month, about whose real principles their 
differeut partisans are sometimes a little in the dark, and 
whose very names are the roots from whence spring up 
disputes, 


‘¢ About it, goddess, and about it,” 


that do not much tend to inform, or enliven the unfortu- 
nate hearers, and frequently end in 


“Contention fierce, endless debate, and hate irrecon- 
cileable.”’ 


lo avoid which evils, it was a rule, that when the so- 
ciety met, the President should pour a Libation, and drink to 
the memorv of some departed genius, with whose merits 
every person present either was, or might be acquainted, 
under the denomination of a skULL; after which, the 
next man gave a sentiment, and the next, a skull. If, for 
instance, they had drank the memory of Shakespeare, it 
was expected that he who was next in progression, should 
give a sentiment, which should have some allusion to the 
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bard, or his writines, and he new. Qne equally apposite 
was to follow the names of Rabelais, Cervantes, or Sterne. 
But, alas! it was soon found, that such a rapid succes- 
sion of skulls to sentiments, and sentiments to skulls, 
promoted so quick a circulation of the glass, as to clash 
with part of the plan of the institution, which was, to go 
home tolerably sober.* 

To correct this inconvenience, it was ordained in coun- 





cil, that each member should bring with him a volume of 


his favourite writer, and read such part aloud as he 
thought would most contribute t 
society. Henderson produced a volume of Sterne, the god 
of his idolatry, entered so fully into the spirit of his au- 
thor, so happily discriminated the characters, and so for- 
cibly exhibited them, that his compauions, finding more 
gratification in hearing him than themselves, which, [ 
believe, will be acknowledged as strong a testimony of 
approbation as could be given by a society composed of 
reading meu, constituted him reader to the club, and, 
without an act of parliament, confirmed his right to a 
name which had beeu given him by a iriend a short time 
before; decreeing, that from and after that 
should be distinguished by the nam 
pellation he retained many years. 


» the amusement of the 
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FOREIGN THEATRICALS. 


Mr. Smithson’s company at Boulogne, last summer, 
were so successful, that it was agreed to try some spot 
farther a-field; St. Omer was proposed. They accord- 
ingly commenced operations in that town, and after exert- 
ing all their skill and ingenuity for three weeks, shared 
half a france (five pence, Erglish, 








( il 
Mr. Smithson is now eng g enterprising ng men 
for a campaign at the Brussels theatr 
** DEATH or Glory,” seems to be manager’s motto, 





It was observed by a theatrical veteran, who some 
times honoured this society with a visit, that ‘ though it 
was a very pleasant and cheerful thing to get drunk, it 


was a very disagreeable business to get ) ' 
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THEATRICAL PUNNING, 


The college at Ipswich, originally built by Cardinal 
Wolsey, was, some time since, in part converted into a 
Bridewell, and in part let out to accommodate lodgers. It 
happened, when the Norwich company were performing 
in that town, the late Mrs. Webb, then Miss Child, lodged 
in this building, in the next apartment to M/r. Death, who 
belonged to the same company. A gentleman who arrived 
from London, asked Mr, Younger, the manager, how his 
wife was? She happened to be then in Miss Child’s 
apartmeiuts. ‘‘ Why,” said the husband, with tragical 
monotouy, ‘‘ she is with Child, and very near Death, in 
Bridewell.”’ 


LEVERIDGE, THE BASS SINGER. 


A person one day meeting old Leveridge, asked him how 
he did? Leveridge replied, ‘* If I answer you in Latin, I 
am sic, sic; if in English, so, so.” ** Well done, my old 
friend,’’ says he, ‘*1 think that’s a good so, so, sort of a 
pun ”” 


<N EXCESSIVE GRIEVANCE, 


An actor, at Bristol, having had the misfortune to be 
transferred from the theatre to the jail, for some small debt, 
his brethren allowed him 1/. per week, and ultimately 
paid the debt. ‘The rules of the prison are strict; but 
from the humanity of the jailor, the prisoner was allowed 
to see his friends and drink his grog, except on a Sunday, 
when it was imperative he should go to chapel twice, and 
when, he was not allowed to see company. One of the 
actors had been spending the Saturday evening with him, 
and remained rather late; the bottle had passed freely, 
and the actor, overflowing with sorrow for the misfor- 
tunes of his friend, returned to his lodgings; his vib was 
enraged at his delay, and he made the following appéul :— 
“Oh, ny dear, [ have been with that poor fellow (mean- 
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ing the poor debtor) ; and, would you believe it, he is not 
allowed to see his friends to-morrow. And, worse than 
that, he must go to chapel, too; poor fellow! he that has 
never heen used to such a thing.’’ 


MRS, WOFFINGTON. 

** Positively,’ said Woffington, going into the green- 

room, in the character of Sir Harry WVildair, ‘‘ half the 

audience believe ] am aman.” ‘‘ Poh! poh!’ said Quin, 

**do not let that make you uneasy ; the o¢/er half KNow to 
the contrary.” 


THE DEATH OF HOLLAND. 


When Holland the tragedian was at the point of death, 
Mrs. Baddeley wanted much to see him, declaring she 
could not exist, without taking leave of her dear Charles. 
The nurse took every method to prevent her, but in vain. 
At last, she said, ** Madam, he desires to be composed 
awhile ; for he has just ¢akem the sacrament.’’ ‘* Has he, 
indeed!” replied the enamoured ideot, “‘ then I will wait 
till it has worked off.” 


BANNISTER. 


Charles Bannister, being reprimanded for swearing, re- 
plied, ‘‘ He did not know there was any harm in it!”” A 
person present said, ‘‘ Why, do not you know the com- 
manudment, Swear not at all?” ** Why, I do not swear at 
all,’’ replied he, ** 1 only swear at those who offend me.” 


MR, KEAN. 


When Mr. Kean first played Sir Giles Overreach, (June, 
1816,) he made as great an impression on his fellow 
actors, as on the audience ; insomuch, that they agreed to 
present him with a silver cup. For this purpose a subscrip- 
tion was raised iu the green-room; and, in less than au 
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hour, 1702. was raised, to which Lord Byron (then a mem- 
ber of the Committee of Management,) contributed 25 
guineas. Mr. Hamlet, the jeweller, contributed his share, 
by offering to make the cup for the cost of the material.— 
When Oxberry, the Justice Greedy of the play, and in 
whom the measure had its origin, applied to Munden, 
(who played Marval!) he replied, with his peculiar manner, 
** | have no objection to your eupping Mr. Kean; but, ll 
be d—d, if you 4/eed me.’’—So popular was Mr. Kean in 
this character, that 300 people were actually refused ad- 
mittance to the theatre, for want of room, on the second 
night of the performance of 4 New Way to Pay Old 
Debts. Such was the enthusiasm to behold the man whom 
a malevolent factiou would now endeavour, by dastardly 
uproar, to drive from a profession of which he is une of 
the brightest ornaments. 


JEM SPILLER. 


Jemmy Spiller, a jocose comedian, going one day 
through Rag-Fair, a place where they sell second-hand 
goods, cheapened a leg of mutton he saw hang up there, 
at a butcher’s stall. The butcher told him a groat a 
pound. ‘‘ Are you not an unconscionable fellow,” said 
Spiller, ‘‘ to ask such a price; when one may have a new 
one for the same price in Clare-market.” 


SHOCKING PIE, 


Charles Bannister going into a pastrycook’s-shop with 
Parsons, the latter gentleman was very curious in examin- 
ing an electrical eel, and inquired of Charles, what sort of 
a pie he thought it would make? who answered, ‘‘ A 
shock-ing one.’’ 


DOGGET, THE GIVER OF THE COAT AND BADGE, 


Dogget, the player,was a man of great humanity, as will 
appear by the story. His landlady’s maid, having taken 
an opportunity to go into h’s chamber one afternoon, and 
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cut her throat with one of his razors, (of which an ac- 
count being brought to him behind the scenes, the same 
night,) Dogget, with great concern and emotion, cried out, 
** Zounds, | hope it was not with my best razor.” 


HOW TO RECOVER A STOLEN WATCH, 


A gentleman, on missing his watch in the crowd at the 
Havmarket theatre, observed, with great coolness, *‘ that 
he should certainly recover it, having bought it of a friend, 


wh» had introduced it to the particular acquaintance of 


” 


every pawnbroker within the bills of mortality 


SUETT’S BONE, 


The following is a copy of a note received by a late 
performer belonging to Drury-lane theatre, from the wife 
of an eminent butcher in Clare-market :—‘*‘ Mrs. Gristle 
will be obliged to Mr. Suett for his bone to-night, as the 
bene of her bone, and flesh of her flesh, is gone from 
home, and she is therefore a spare rib.”’ 


MEASURE FOR MEASURE, 


Dignum and Moses Kean, the mimic, were both tailors 
and intimate friends. Charles Bannister met them under 
the Piazza, in Covent Garden, armin arm. “I never see 
those men together,” said he, ‘‘ but they put me in mind 
of one of Shakespeare’s comedies.’’ ‘* But which of 
them, Bannister?” ‘‘ Why, Measure for Measure!” 
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NOTICES TO AND COMMUNICATIONS FROM 
CORRESPONDENTS. 


We have received a letter of advice from Ludovicus. 
We do not complain of his bad spelling, or his bad gram- 
mar, but we do complain that he does not. pay the postage. 
His advice is certainly not worth twopence. 


ee a eS 


Z.’s poetry is very good, and the tale interesting, but 
much too long for the limits of our little work. 


The article on the conduct of Tie Times, in the late 
affair at Drury-lane, has the like tault. Will Veritas allow 
us to abridge it? 


We beg to inform some of our Correspondents, that 
they may save our time and their paper, by being more 
circumspect in their plagiarisms. If they are thieves, let 
them also be Spartans. 


The song upon Freischutz and Frankenstein, is already 
published, we caunot therefore insert it. For our readers’ 
amusement we, however, subjoin four lines from it. 

Frankenstein died amidst the ice, 
And left the érute behind him ; 

And Captain Parry, I surmise, 
Has now gone out to find him. 


On seeing Clari and the Tale of Mystery announced, 


J can’t say which has most attractions for me, 
The exquisite song, or the tale of Mys-t’ry. 
‘TRIPTOLEMUS. 
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To Mr. TINNEY. 
Fat, jolly, and brazen, why man, thou’rt a ninny, 
Your name should be Brass-y, it cannot be Tin-ney. 
TRIPTOLEMUS.* 
Oh, Triptolemus! Triptolemus! these are far-fetched 
indeed ; but as they seem to have gjven thee infinite trou- 
ble, we must admit them. 





LINES, 
Written after seeing Clari, or the Maid of Milan. 


A feather’d dart drew Clari fair, 
Yet chain’d her to a scene of woe. 

Her father droops, in dread despair, 
And tears and curses mingling flow. 

A branch, stripp’d from its native tree, 
Placed in another soil, will fade ; 

Though loved and cherish’d tenderly, 
"Twill droop, as does the beauteous maid. 


But when the parent’s fost’ring hand, | 
The heart-broke penitent revives, 
Then the old tree and stripling stand, 
And to support each other strives. 
SCRIBLERUS. 





*7o TRIPTOLEMUS. 


To rhymes such as these, I must soon put a stopper, 
Your drass joke on Tinney, is not worth a copper.—Ep., 








